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LETTERS AND MORALS 


JAMES J. DALY 
Professor of English, Saint Louis University 


I HAVE been asked to give my view on the relation of 
morality to literature. Having received such a com- 
pliment from the editor of a philosophical journal, I have 
an uneasy feeling that I am expected to plunge into the 
metaphysical abstractions of aesthetics and to wear the 
airs of learning and profound thought. To avoid embar- 
rassment all around, and by way of apology, I suppose 
it would be best to say at the start that I have long ago 
given over all analytic speculation on this ticklish ques- 
tion in the manner of Kleutgen. Not that I am too big 
for Kleutgen. On the contrary, Kleutgen is too big for 
me. I rise, so to speak, in an assembly of pundits to tell 
the results of my simple experiences, and feeling some- 
what like a curious specimen about to be impaled for the 
inspection and laughter of the learned. 


As the matter presents itself to me, there is no necessary 
connection between morality and literature. Good liter- 
ature can be very bad. There would be no danger to our 
soul’s well-being if literature, to be good at all, had to be 
morally good as well as artistically good. I wish it were 
so. But one cannot deny the evidence. As far as the 
evidence goes, I am constrained to think that, within cer- 
tain limits, the best literature can be the worst, and the 
worst the best. I have no doubt that a nice moral sense, 
still in an uncritical and unformed stage, can get more 


harm from the Atlantic Monthly than from the Globe- 
Democrat or the Post-Dispatch. A taste for detective 
stories is much safer than a taste for Shaw. I should feel 
happier over the ultimate security of a passionate lover of 
Edgar Guest than over a passionate lover of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 


The fact that dispensations are given to teachers of 
literature to read forbidden books for the sake of their 
literary quality would seem to indicate a recognition, of. 
the part of custodians of morals, that a book may be goo. 
from a literary point of view when it is bad from a moraf 
point of view. Iam so clear in my own mind about the 
devastating possibilities of good literature in the regions 
of the soul that I should be painfully concerned over a 
tendency on the part of anyone to make much use of the 
liberal privilege of dispensations. It has been noted how 
Ernest Renan read himself out of the Curch, while New- 
man read himself into it. It is far easier to read one’s 
self out of the Church. One does not need so subtle a 
mind, so firm and lofty a character. A dispensation is 
like a military permission to investigate the firing zone, 
which saves you from courtmartial but is no guarantee 
against flying bullets. Happy the man who can be so 
sure of his serious purpose, cautious temper, and cool head 
that he feels safe with a dispensation under his arm. 
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Every age has had its sensualists and village atheists as 
well as its saints and Christian gentlemen, and you will 
find them all represented in literature. In literature we 
have the glorified representatives of the types we meet in 
the street. Literature is always human and inclusive as far 
as morals go. If we have to choose our company in life, 
a wise choice is also imperative in literature. It does not 
seem to be in conformity with known facts to say that, 
if literature is artistically good, it must also be morally 
good. Vide Voltaire, Rabelais, Baudelaire, the Restora- 
tion dramatists, Gibbon, Goethe, Tolstoy, Hugo, Dumas, 
Ibsen and the rest of a legion too numerous to mention. I 
do not suppose anyone denies they wrote good literature. 


Literature is an art, and an art is a way of doing some- 
thing. Good art is a skilful and successful way of doing 
it, and bad art is a clumsy and incompetent way. The 
skill and triumph of the process give pleasure. This 
applies equally to the case of Mr. Herman Ruth and to 
that of Michael Angelo. I am not sure that it does not 
apply to the case of a clever pickpocket, from whom I 
probably could not withhold my admiration if I happened 
to see him in action. My admiration surely would not sig- 
nify approval. Indeed, his uncanny skill would be another 
reason for fearing and detesting him. At the same time, 
I might look upon him with a certain degree of favor 
when I compared his fine hand with the coarse methods 
of the strong-arm bandit. It could be maintained that 
the artist, at least, makes the major operation of separat- 
ing a man from his money a painless operation devoid of 
insult and violence. 


Now, when we speak of a way of doing a thing we are, 
for the most part, out of the realm of morals. The way 
a man may commit murder does not interest the moralist 
unless the way makes the sin more malicious. Some saints 
had an easy way of practising heroic virtue: others had 
to do it with torn and bleeding hands. The point is they 
both did it, whether with smiles or tears. When we say 
that saint differs from saint as star differs from star, we 
merely state that each saint had his own way of achieving 
sanctity. No question will be raised by moralist or 
c urchman as to our way of being holy as long as they 
ae sure of the holiness. And, at the other end of the 
scale, no judge will seriously concern himself with the 
technique of a murderer he happens to be trying. 


It seems to me, therefore, that literature, as a fine art, 
is a skilful way of expressing one’s self. It excludes all 
technical writings, in which the object is to suppress self 
as much as possible. It implies mastery of the instrument 
of speech in order to transfer without loss the full rich- 
ness of the inner experience to the written page. This 
mastery involves not only vocabulary and syntax, gram- 
mar and rhetoric and, if need be, prosody, but an instinc- 
tive and delicate sense of the overtones, verbal and phrasal, 
which convey the tints and colors and atmosphere of an 
author’s mind. It may be the noble mind of a Walter 
Scott or the unclean mind of, let us say, a George Moore, 
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the regal sanity of a mind like Dante’s or the nervous 
and rebellious mind of a Shelley; if it has been laid bare 
to us in terms so vivid that the experience of the writer 
is born again in us, we have good writing, good litera- 
ture. It is this power of good literature to re-create the 
original experience of the writer that makes it such a 
perilous, as well as such a helpful, feature in the realm of 
morals. This world would be far happier if there were 
not so many people who do bad things well, and so many 
more who do good things badly. 


A nice example of a bad thing done well is the famous 
passage in Milton’s Areopagitica: “I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.’’ And the rest of it. Milton’s 
accents are those of one of his mighty archangels, of an 
angel of righteousness, too; but the message is as false as 
hell itself. The mind is staggered in trying to compute 
the herds of men, adult as well as adolescent, who seem to 
have accepted the doctrine of the Areopagitica. It is re- 
garded in the modern world as a sort of literary Magna 
Charta. If it were drawn out to its logical conclusions, 
a man should find fault with his mother for having a 
preserved virtue instead of a recovered virtue. He should 
encourage his daughter to welcome proximate occasions of 
losing her virtue on the plea that it is not virtue unless 
it has been exposed voluntarily for trial. Milton seems 
not to be aware that virtue receives its severest and sternest 
tests in overcoming a tendency to court proximate occa- 
sions of losing it. If the reader of Milton could resist the 
overwhelming eloquence long enough to apply what he 
says to some virtue like honesty or veracity, instead of 
chastity, he would soon see the unreason of the whole 
tract. It was written in a fit of indignation because the 
public censor had suppressed a publication by the poet. It 
advocates freedom of the press. But Milton at the time 
would have hanged, cut down alive, disembowelled and 
quartered with his own hands any poor devil who would 
have the hardihood to publish a leaflet in favor of the 
Catholic Church. The tract is saturated with a lunatic 
hatred of the Church and her teaching. St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ views on chastity are compared unfavorably with 
the poet Spenser’s. And that is the one place in the wild 
argument where Catholic laughter can be Gargantuan as 
speculation submits Spenser, Milton, and St. Thomas to 
a critical test in the matter of chastity. 


I have delayed on a small specimen of fine English prose 
in order to give a concrete example of a minimum of 
morality combined with a maximum of good art, that is, 
good literature. I do not call it great literature. Walter 
Pater would probably call it great art because it is the 
impressive picture of a great mind in revolt. Pater, how- 
ever, is right in his main contention that the distinction in 
literature between great art and good art depends imme- 
diately, not on its form, but on the matter. Failure to 

Continued on page 38 
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The Harmony of the Spheres 


“TI was in an ecstasy of delight over this panorama. ‘Tell 
me, I asked, what is this loud and sweet harmony that fills 
my ears? . . . Men’s ears have been stunned by this music 


and are deaf to it.” 
—The Dream of Scipio, De Re Publica, VI, 9. 


So mused Cicero, as lifted out of himself he gazed 
enrapt upon the splendid universe beneath and around 
him. Like Cicero, the philosopher of every age is prone to 
draw himself away and contemplate the physical world. 
Oddly enough, the great mass of scientific data which 
recent generations have garnered, instead of making more 
clear the harmony of the spheres, has seemed to stun and 
deafen men more completely than did the vision of Cicero. 

Our present non-scholastic world has, in the main, 
three types of answers to the riddle of physical creation, 
each with its large grain of truth, but sadly inadequate 
for him who seeks in the world transcendent beauty. 


Wearied and vexed by the problems of knowledge, and 
impressed by the power of the mind, the idealist draws 
the curtain of his couch about him. He treads with un- 
steady gait a dream world of his own creating, peopled 
with misty shapes that really are not but only seem to be. 
For him there is no beauty in the world, because forsooth, 
there is no world; there is no order, no harmony, no truth, 
but only the shadowy playthings of a lonely child, the ego. 
Ensconced in his laboratory the materialist’s whole con- 
cern is with the quantitative. His passion is for facts; 
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unlike the idealist, he can place his world in the balance, 
resolve it in the test-tube, or reveal the composition of 
Betelgeuse as its spectrum falls on his Fraunhofer lines. 
But when we ask him for a meaning, we are given formu- 
lae and laws and hypotheses and statistics. Can this be all, 
we cry; this but tells in infinite detail what we readily 
perceive. Why was what we wanted to know. Yes— 
this is all; there is no deeper harmony in the spheres, 
celestial or subatomic, than this. 

Closer kin to materialist than to idealist, the neo-realist 
yet displays the very human hankering for the infinite. He 
scorns the shackles of matter and dwells in a world of four 
dimensions at least. He is enamored of the infinite series 
and keeps vigil before the mystery of light; his spirit 
wantons in the reaches of space-time. Skim the heavens 
with him and he will make of history current events, a 
news-reel gleaming in the ether. But we cannot feel at 
home in this space-time world. Here straight lines may 
well be crooked, curves without tangents. The piercing 
shaft of light, ancient symbol of truth, is here literally on 
mischief bent. This whole wonderland of science seems 
affilicted with congenital spinal curvature. Nothing is 
absolute; all things are relative but certainly not relative 
to man. Such vast concepts ought to yield a marvelous 
story. What does it all mean and where is it going so 
very fast and why is it not straightforward in its going? 
Don’t ask. In the milliard millions with which space- 
time deals, the life and times of you and me are infra- 
microscopic bumps in nothingness. 

Plain, normal men who live in this world do not think 
like that. To them the physical world is a marvelous 
coordination of marvelous parts, all ministering to man 
who sees in the master-piece the touch of the craftsman. 
In the stability of the materialist’s laws glows His immu- 
tability; in the sweep of sidereal space is reflected His 
immensity; in the multiplicity of being, His infinite per- 
fection. The transience of things terrestrial hints His 
self-sufficiency; man, personal and intelligent, sees the 
earthly cornucopia flowing at his feet and dimly but surely 
knows an intelligent and personal Provider. 


Is philosophy ignorant of this? One philosophy is not. 
The ancient queen of the sciences has sat regal in sorrow 
while men have rejected her lore, simple, satisfying, beau- 
tiful. At her knee we learn to mount the data of science 
like notes upon the staff of principles; we learn to sense 
the hidden harmony and order; we learn of Beauty be- 
yond the neo-realist’s finest flights. In her company the 
intellect is at peace and, like Cicero, thrills with an ecstacy 
of delight. Thus does contemplation of the physical 
world through scholastic eyes bring hearing to ears that 
were stunned and deaf. Beautiful indeed is the harmony 
of the spheres and beautiful indeed the world in which we 
live; more beautiful still the world of Being which this 
present earth and sky proclaim. 


“And for the majestic Beauty dwelling there 
Men shall not miss the stars nor mourn the sea.”’ 
Cadguwith, II. 
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SCHOLASTICISM AND THE NEW HUMANISM 


CALVERT P. ALEXANDER 
Saint Louts University 


OF to a year ago the guide-book of the American lit- 
erati was Mr. H. L. Mencken’s review, the American 
Mercury. Today one hears the languid protest from the 
young intellectual that he no longer carries “the green 
book’’. One of the chief reasons for the slump in popu- 
larity of this most engaging critical personality is, I think, 
of some significance to scholastic philosophy and especially 
to scholastic aesthetics. 


During the year 1929 a movement known as Human- 
ism took the field against him and the school of naturalistic 
philosophy he represents. Using as its principal weapons 
the arguments that have been current as commonplaces in 
Catholic circles since the beginning of neo-scholasticism, 
it has risen to instant popularity. “Today it seems on the 
point of becoming the most important school of criticism 
in America. 


Sentimental and scientific naturalism, “‘the unsatisfac- 
tory drift of the Occident since the 17th Century’’, as one 
of the humanists has called it 1, has been pounded all along 
the line by the leaders of the movement. They have con- 
tended with considerable brilliance that European philos- 
ophy since the time of Bacon has been a progressive con- 
spiracy to identify man with his natural surroundings, to 
make him a purely biological unit. One by one the things 
that distinguish him from the vegetable and the brute have 
been argued away with disastrous effects on art and 
morals. Today the saturation point has been reached, and 
the fate of Western civilization is in the balance. If we 
are to be saved from barbarism some philosophy that will 
re-humanize man must supplant the prevailing naturalism. 
This philosophy must insist on, as experimental facts, the 
existence of the thinking subject, the freedom of the will. 
and the capacity of the intellect to know supra-sensible 
truth. 


This in brief is the core of the doctrine held by those 
who call themselves humanists. A year ago they were a 
handful of college professors whose books (not best 
sellers) showed that they were out of sympathy with the 
modern concept of art and life then in the saddle. Today, 
due largely to the advocacy of their cause by two of the 
country’s leading magazines of opinion, they are leaders 
of a nation-wide movement. 


Humanism began as a literary movement, and it is as 
a literary movement that I propose to say a few words 
about it here. It made its bow to the American magazine 
reading public in an article in the Forum, January, 1918, 
by Mr. Paul Elmer More of Princeton University. Mr. 
More reviewed the modern current in American literature 
and pronounced the outlook somewhat discouraging. The 
only writers of genius (he mentioned Theodore Dreiser, 

1 Sherlock B. Gass, Forum, May, 1929. 


Sherwood Anderson, James Branch Cabell and several 
others of Mr. Mencken’s anti-New England school) were 
not producing literature, and their common philosophy 
of life was to blame. Abandoning Puritanism they had 
gone for artistic inspiration to the psychoanalysts and the 
glandular psychologies of the day, and had built up a 
concept of life that was crooked and untrue, that cramped 
their native genius and made them not artists but retailers 
of the back-waters of biological laboratories. The rebel- 
lion they preached against Calvinistic philosophy and the 
stupid gospel of Rotary was applauded by Mr. More as 
a healthy reaction. But they had exchanged the sectarian 
narrowness of Jonathan Edwards for the bigotry of biolo- 
gists like Watson and Freud, and the barter was not work- 
ing a notable improvement in American letters; and would 
not because one was just as lopsided a view of life as the 
other. ‘“What American literature needs most of all,” 
Mr. More concluded, “‘is the discipline of a sound human- 
ism which will train the imagination in loyalty to the 
great traditions.” Mr. More did not explain what he 
meant by the “‘great traditions’, but anyone familiar with 
his critical writings knows that he did not refer to the 
traditions of Romanticism of which he is an outspoken 
opponent. 

In general this has been the genesis of American Human- 
ism: the discovery that an aesthetics built upon the pos- 
tulates of scientific naturalism, the denial of the moral 
order, the free-will, and the intellect, is not a productive 
aesthetics. It doesn’t work. The same pragmatic test is 
applied to ancient literature and to that of Europe up to 
its seduction by the aesthetics of Rousseau and the Ger- 
man transcendentalists. There results an enthusiasm for 
the traditional psychology and ethics and a demand that 
its doctrines about the fundamental truths of human na- 
ture be restored, for the sake of art and letters if for no 
other reason. 

The public abuse that the humanists have been piling 
upon the art-philosophers of the 19th Century and their 
modern disciples has been particularly musical to scholastic 
aestheticians. ‘To see men, who quite openly hold the 
doctrines for the preservation of which scholastic aesthetics 
has suffered the martyrdom of obscurity, to see these men 
drive a sharp wedge into the line of that philosophy which 
in the past century has carried everything before it, is no 
unpleasing spectacle. The success of the humanists’ at- 
tack is distinctly encouraging. Yet it is not without cer- 
tain elements that operate to inhibit one’s enthusiasm and 
keep the Catholic critic from throwing his hat in the air 
and announcing the millenium. While at first blush it 
seems that the humanists in calling for the return of the 
intellect, the free-will, and the moral order, are launching 

2 "The Modern Current in American Lit., Forum, Jan., ’28. 
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the whole program of scholastic philosophy, this is not 
wholly the case. For instance there is some reason to sus- 
pect that the ethics Mr. Irving Babbitt contends are so 
essential to literature, are not the ethics of the scholastics. 


I mention Mr. Babbitt, who heads the department of 
French Literature at Harvard, because he seems to be the 
energizing genius behind the whole movement. He has 
written more in the periodicals about the program of 
humanism that either Mr. More, or Mr. Gass, or Mr. 
Norman Foerster, or any of the other lights, and hence 
one is in a better position to judge of his doctrine. He 
is perhaps the most outstanding champion of the intellect 
we have in the whole range of American anti-intellectual 
philosophy, he is outspoken in his advocacy of final causes; 
he talks continually of the necessity of the free-will and 
the principle of control which puts man above the phe- 
nomenal flux, and brings his animal nature under the sway 
of reason. He recognizes the moral law as something man 
ought to observe because it is the expression of the ten- 
dencies of his nature adequately taken and psychologically 
established. Yet he gives no indication that he regards 
these tendencies as the promulgation of a divine law, or 
that they are tendencies to any good more remote or per- 
fect than mundane happiness of a high sort. His ethics are 
somewhat stoical. He rarely mentions God and it is fairly 
evident that he is not a Christian. Mr. Mencken, how- 
ever, thinks that he is not only a Christian but a Calvinist. 
In one of the few sallies he has made against the humanists 
in the past year he ventured the prediction that when death 
comes around Mr. Babbitt ‘‘will heave his Phi Beta Kappa 
key out the window and demand the holy oils.”’ 8 


Other instances might be given of the inadequacy of the 
humanists’ doctrine. This is enough, however, to indi- 
cate that there is an aspect under which the increasing 
ascendency of the movement in America is not so pleasing. 
When one observes the enthusiasm with which it is being 
received, especially by college professors as Mr. Mencken 
observes‘, the evidence is irresistible that the American pub- 
lic was prepared for just the sort of revolution in life and 
letters that an intelligent Catholic minority could have 
effected. ‘‘The times are ripe, if not rotten,’’ as Mr. Gass 
observed recently®, ‘‘and some workable philosophy will 
reap the windfall.” It is unfortunate that Catholic 
philosophy, instead of a somewhat watered-down edition 
of it, is not doing the reaping. 


Yet the fact is, we were unprepared to inaugurate such 
a movement or to take a commanding part in one already 
begun. It is true that the Church’s view has been voiced, 
especially through the pen of Mr. Chesterton. Still it is 
too much to expect this tremendous apostle to conduct the 
offensive along the whole apologetic line, as he has been 
doing, and do it adequately. What we badly need in 
America is a crop of men who know their scholastic phi- 
losophy, and their literature and art, and what is more 

3 American Mercury, Sept., 1929. 

4 (bid. 

5 ‘Humanism as a Way of Life,’’ Forum, May, 1929. 
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important, know them both together. We have several 
such men scattered throughout the land but they have not 
been notably articulate. The success of humanism is a 
challenge to these men to exercise the kind of leadership, 
at least among Catholics, that Mr. Babbitt and his fol- 
lowers are carrying on for the benefit of non-Catholic 
literateurs. 

Such a leadership has become a distinct necessity. The 
average Catholic English teacher or art enthusiast feels 
acutely the need of a living aesthetic theory. He suspects 
that he has been taken in by the predominant romantic 
criticism as represented by Walter Pater and Matthew 
Arnold. He has a vague feeling that much of the English 
poetry of the 19th Century is not the best emotional train- 
ing that can be given to Catholic students. Yet he can’t, 
perhaps, put his finger on the ‘‘why.”’ 

It is not remarkable that many of them are turning to 
Mr. Babbitt for consolation and advice on the matter of 
romanticism, as they turned to Mr. Mencken on the ques- 
tion of Puritanism. This is not an evil, for Mr. Babbitt 
has some splendid advice to give. Yet after all it is the 
advice that Catholic criticism could give them, and indeed 
ought to give them. For it could supply it without the 
admixture of error so easily discernible in the humanists’ 
position, and with the positive addition of the supernatural 
element of which Mr. Babbitt seems at times wholly inno- 
cent, and without which no theory of art in the new dis- 
pensation can be quite adequate. 


The absence of the distinctly Catholic element in hu- 
manism, however, must not blind us to its real worth. It 
seems to me that we must agree with Mr. Thomas F. 
Woodlock, that, while this most interesting movement has 
developed outside the Church, “‘it is marvellously in ac- 
cord with her view—and is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times.’’® One resists the impulse to be too san- 
guine about the future of Catholic aesthetics. Yet it takes 
the best of wills to tone down the up-rush of enthusiasm 
that the significance of recent events in America brings on. 
The stage is being set for the return of the Catholic con- 
cept of art. Mr. Mencken in giving the coup de grace to 
Puritanism and International Rotary has destroyed the 
ascendency of Protestant fundamentalism, once so ominous 
in this country. The humanists are discrediting Mr. 
Mencken for the one thing that made his leadership objec- 
tionable—his superstitious cult of science. They are show- 
ing that he is but a symptom of the malady he condemns, 
namely Protestantism, that protest against a full and ade- 
quate concept of life, which is the mother of scientific 
naturalism no less than of Puritanism. 


In the meantime the Catholic critic is preparing himself 
and his doctrine for the next step in this sequence: the 
restoration of the Church to her ancient position as Mother 
of the Arts, and the re-establishment perhaps of that 
humanistic movement, which under the patronage of the 
Church promised so well for the culture of Western Europe 
until its interruption and perversion by the Reformation. 


6 “The Visible Church,’’ N. C. W. C. Bulletin, Oct., 1929. 
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Philosophical Origins of the Romantic Movement 


JOHN J. DIVINE 
Saint Louis University 


4 fis student of philosophy is apt to feel that he is tread- 

ing on dangerous grounds when he attempts to treat 
a literary movement from a philosophical standpoint. Per- 
haps he can picture the over-zealous literateur throwing 
up his hands in horror at the very thought of such an 
intrusion. And yet it remains true that it is just as im- 
possible to divorce philosophy and religion from literature 
as it is to separate religion from morality; for morality is 
the basis of all art and is founded on the proper concep- 
tions of philosophical principles. Thus, when the liter- 
ary critic tells us that literature is one thing, philosophy 
and religion is another; that the literary genius is invio- 
lable and that to raise a dissenting voice against him is 
high treason, we have reason to fear that all is not well 
within the domain of letters. We would suggest that a 
little application of the philosophic principles he disregards 
would put the house in order again. There are, we are 
happy to say, modern literary critics who seem to realize 
the sorry plight of contemporary literature and as a con- 
sequence are making valiant efforts in their own distinc- 
tive way to restore equilibrium. 


Certainly the Romantic Epoch, more than any other 
period in the long course of human literature, is impreg- 
nated with philosophical speculation. The leaders of the 
movement are “‘teachers and prophets, ardent reformers, 
philosophic reactionaries, innovators in religion.’’! The 
religious and philosophical tenets of every land and every 
age color the pages of their works. Hence, it is important 
for a proper appreciation of the movement and its influ- 
ence on contemporary thought to trace briefly the origins 
of a few of the philosophical errors expressed in it. 


Every student of the Romantic Movement is conver- 
sant with the Babylonian confusion that has arisen within 
the past century over the term Romanticism. Undoubted- 
ly, the word admits of ‘two interpretations. 2 There is a 
Romanticism that is characteristic of all great literature; 
that may be found in the strictly classical poetry of Homer 
and Horace as well as in the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Goethe. In this sense Romanticism is defined as a ‘‘cer- 
tain attribute of poetry of every age when it rises from 
the common level to the climaxes of inspiration—the 
moments in it when we are thrilled with the indefinable 
spell of strangeness wedded to beauty, when we are startled 
by the unexpected vision of mystery beyond the circle of 
appearances that wrap us in the dull commonplace of 
daily usage, and suddenly the immeasurable heavens break 
open to their highest.’”’ ? Such is the romanticism found in 

1C. Hereford, The Age of Wordsworth, p. xv. 

2 An interesting study “‘On the Discrimination of Romanti- 
cisms’’ can be found in the ‘‘Publitations of the Modern Lan- 


guage Association,” Vol. XXXIV (1924). 
3'P. E. More, Drift of Romanticism, p. vii. 


St. Francis’ Hymn to the Creatures, in Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales, in Shakespeare's Sonnets, in Thompson’s 
Hound of Heaven, and in the purer moments of all the 
great poets of the Romantic era. However, the use of the 
term Romanticism as applied to a definite historical move- 
ment in English and Continental literature is quite differ- 
ent and calls for further explanation. 


Romanticism in the technical sense is basicly naturalistic. 

It begins in nature and finds its highest aspirations within 
the confines of nature. Nature is its Alpha and Omega, its 
initiation and consummation. It represents ‘‘the religious 
eviction of reason and its works, the sacred unbridling of 
sensation, the holy parade of self and the adoration of 
primitive natural instinct, pantheism as theology, and 
emotional stimulus as the rule of life.”” 4 For the Romanti- 
cist, the criterion whereby a poet is to be judged is his 
power to feel; to feel on occasions when other men re- 
mained unmoved; to feel things in a sphere beyond the 
scope of other men. Sensation and intuition rather than 
intellection are for the Romanticist the keys that open wide 
the magic casements and allow them to enter into that 
company of 

“Desires and Adorations 

Winged Persuasions and Veiled Destinies 

Splendors and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies; 


And Sorrow with her family of Sighs 
And Pleasure, blind with tears. .. .’’ 5 


So intensely must he feel that he is wrapt into a sort of 
ecstasy; he is united with the infinite, that dim, shadowy 
illusion which ever escapes him, yet for which he ever 
yearns. 
“Feel we these things? that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 
Is like to a floating spirit’s.”’ 6 
Coleridge can write, ‘‘my mind has been habituated to the 
vast’’; Keats tells us that he led a life of sensations rather 
than of thoughts; Goethe makes Faust exclaim, ‘‘Feeling 
is all,’’ and Baumier chants 
“Let us hymn, exalt the presence 
Of the new god of sensation.” 

With the emancipation of emotion from reason in the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a reaction occurred 
in the field of letters similar to that which took place in 
religious circles with the advent of Martin Luther. It isa 
far cry from Luther’s day to the Romantic Epoch; still who 
will deny the presence of the same disease in both ages? 
Luther was the first to announce to the modern world the 
advent of the autonomous self. He may be considered, 
therefore, in this sense, the first great Romantic. Egocen- 

4 Jacques Maritain, Three Reformers, p. 115. 


5 Percy B. Shelley, Adonais, stanza xiii. 
8 John Keats, Endymion, Bk. I, 795. 
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tric in the extreme, Luther’s self became the center of 
gravity for the universe. He is the prototype of the modern 
individualist; the progenitor of subjectivism which reached 
its maturity in the Romantic Movement but still flourishes 
in our own day. Moreover, he is the first great protag- 
onist of the will; consequently, the forerunner of modern 
voluntarism. To him we may trace two great ideas—in- 
separable in the history of philosophy—which have left 
their indelible stamp on many of the products of the Ro- 
mantic poets. He is the founder of the “‘idea of radical 
evil, which passed into German philosophy with Boehme, 
with Kant, with Schelling, with Schopenhauer, and the 
idea of the primacy of the will which imposed itself on 
the same philosophy particularly with Kant, Fichte and 
Schopenhauer.’ * The influence of the Protestant mysti- 
cism of Boehme and the German metaphysicians on Blake 
and Coleridge, and through Coleridge on Wordsworth; the 
predominance of voluntarism in Goethe and Carlyle; the 
influence of pessimism on Byron and many of the French 
Romanticists gives but a feeble indication of an indirect 
though casual connection between Luther’s primitive doc- 
trines and Romanticism. 

In tracing the genesis of the doctrine of naturalism with 
its concomitant attitudes of sympathy and sentimentalism 
so predominant in Romantic writings, one must go back 
to the beginnings of English empiricism. Under the influ- 
ence of John Locke, its chief spokesman, empirical philos- 
ophy affected every phase of contemporary and subsequent 
thought. Denying the validity of anything supersensuous, 
he struck the keynote of all the purely naturalistic think- 
ing expressed in the multitudinous isms which have soiled 
the records of philosophic enquiry. Its principles were 
applied to religion and we have as a result the universal 
natural religion of the deists; ethics fell under its sway 
and we have the famous group of English moralists; and 
finally psychology was affected and we have the scepticism 
of Hume and the associationism of Priestly and Hartley. 
From this welter of contagious and dangerous doctrines 
each Romantic chose the doctrine that appealed to him 
most. 

To the moralist of the late seventeenth century the basis 
of human nature was a pure egotism. Morality was com- 
pletely divorced from any supernatural influence. Reason 
was to have no say in dictating the morality of an act. 
Conscience was a purely natural instinct. The sense of 
virtue was ‘‘an agreeable emotion of passion that comes 
to us when we perceive a man perform an act of justice 
which, by the power of throwing ourselves sympatheti- 
cally into the position of others, we feel to be indirectly 
useful to ourselves.’ The consummate perversion of Chris- 
tian morality was expressed in Mandeville’s ‘‘Fable of the 
Bees’ wherein he advocated the novel doctrine that private 
vices are public virtues: 

“Thus every part was full of Vice 


Yet the Whole Mass a Paradise.”’ ; 
Among the leading English moralists, Shaftesbury is 


a significant figure. He is the authentic precursor of the 


T Jacques Maritain, op. cit., p. 37. 
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innumerable naturalistic moralists in England, France, and 
Germany. By emphasizing the adequacy of natural reli- 
gion, man’s natural goodness, his possession of a ‘‘moral 
sense,’’ and Benevolence as the height of virtues, Shaftes- 
bury supplied future decades with a moral doctrine whose 
consequences are still felt in the world of today. The ‘re- 
turn to nature’ movement as typified in Wordsworth, 
Shelley and others has a plausible foundation in the emo- 
tional and sentimental moralism of Shaftesbury and his 
school. 


And yet, we cannot overestimate the influence of Rous- 
seau upon the Romantic poets; for in Rousseau we have the 
consummation of all that goes to constitute naturalism. 
He has been the fountainhead whence has flowed much 
of the sickly sentimentalism and perverted affection that 
has run riot down through the past two centuries. We 
see it portrayed by Victor Hugo when he allows his hero, 
Sultan Murad, to strangle his eight brothers, to have his 
uncle sawn in two, to cut open one after the other of 
twelve children to find a stolen apple; yet while passing 
in front of a butcher shop and gazing upon a pig bleeding 
to death and tormented by flies while the sun’s rays beat 
upon it, he pushes the pig into the shade and drives away 
the flies. Such misplaced affection we see in Walter Savage 
Landor who flings his cook out of a window for not 
browning his steak properly, yet bemoans the fact that 
the cook in his disorderly exit has crushed the pretty violets 
beneath him. 


Undoubtedly, Rousseau was influenced by the British 
philosophers in the construction of his naturalistic system. 
Like his English forbears, he begins with the paradoxical 
assumption of egotism and human sympathy, but he soon 
gives them another direction. His doctrine was that of 
the perfectibility of man. Contrary to the “‘state of nature 
theory’’ of Hobbes who presupposes that man is a brute 
and holds that it is the duty of the State to lead him out 
of this condition, Rousseau postulates man as a happy be- 
ing in the primeval state. Convention and government have 
overclouded this blissful existence and man has been 
brought to a pitiable condition. Man should, therefore, 
rise in his might and throw off these shackles and return 
to the primitive state of nature. The great god of sensa- 
tion finds in him its greatest champion. “‘You must be 
your feeling, as God is His being.’’ Reason was for him 
mankind’s worst enemy. ‘The state of reflection is an un- 
natural state. —The man who meditates is a corrupted ani- 
mal. ... Never did metaphysical jargon lead to the discov- 
ery of a single truth. . . . Provided that you feel that Iam 
right, I do not bother to prove it to you.’’ Religion was 
for Rousseau the absorption and assimilation of the Di- 
vinity within himself; his paradise was the paradise of 
Immanence. The adoration he would give to God is but 
the homage he pays to his own superior nature. God and 
creature attain to perfect union in dreamland, for neither 
the God whom he would adore nor the nature to which he 
would return isa reality for him; it is but a passing phan- 
tasm, ‘‘a mere nostalgic straining of the imagination away 
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from the real.’"’ When Wordsworth writes that one im- 
pulse from a vernal wood may teach us more of moral evil 
and good than all the wise men can, he is only re-echoing 
Rousseau’s doctrine of nature. Perhaps a modern critic 
has given us the answer to Rousseau’s popularity with the 
Romantic poets when he says: ‘‘One of the reasons why 
pantheistic reverie has been so popular is that it seems to 
offer a painless substitute for genuine spiritual effort. In 
its extreme exponents, a Rousseau or a Walt Whitman, it 
amounts to a sort of ecstatic animality that sets up as a 
divine illumination.” ® 

Brief mention has already been made of the influence 
of German transcendentalism on Romantic literature. For 
the most part it affected the national literature, although 
its ramifications can be discovered in both English and 
French writings. Coleridge’s attempts to suck mysticism 
out of German philosophy greatly furthered its vogue in 
England. Moreover, Shelley’s sympathy for Spinoza’s 
pantheism and neo-Platonic mysticism and Wordsworth’s 
leanings toward Platonism, especially Plato’s doctrine of 
pre-existence, all contributed to the contaminated stream 
of philosophical errors that runs through so much of Ro- 
manticism. The Romantic apotheosis of nature together 
with its literary expose of morbid sensitiveness, melan- 


8 Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism. p. 286. 
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choly, and every other form of exaggerated feeling, has 
created in modern literature an atmosphere that is un- 
healthy and at times positively dangerous. 

Like all great minds who have disregarded the eternal 
principles, ‘‘ever ancient, ever new’; who have been bereft 
of the light of the Illuminator of hearts, these poets fell 
victims to the many philosophical heresies of the day. One 
would like to think of what could have been had 
they employed their talents in giving to posterity beauty 
founded on truth and morality as expounded by scholastic 
philosophy. They have given us little more than their 
blind gropings, amid the many naturalistic, pantheistic, 
and false mystical doctrines, after something better and 
brighter. How futile was their search we are all aware. 
Beautiful examples of Catholic mysticism and Catholic 
treatment of nature can be found in our literature, and 
with Joseph Mary Plunkett’s treatment of such a subject 
we conclude: 

“T see his blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of his eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 

His tears fall from the skies. 

I see his face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 


Are but his voice—and carven by his power 
Rocks are his written words.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE 


ERVIN A. STAUFFEN 
Saint Louis University 


O literature in general we may apply, with some de- 

gree of relevance, the judgment recently passed on 
Aristotle’s Poetics by Henri Bremond of the French Acad- 
emy: “Aristotle approaches Poetics as a logician, and... 
places poetry, like the syllogism, under the absolute yoke 
of reason.”’! “‘Literature is life’’ and as complex as life 
not only in its content but in the very modes of its expres- 
sion. Any thorough attempt at a purely scientific analysis 
of so comprehensive a subject would be fraught with 
hazard; indeed few authorities on the study of literature 
essay more than a descriptive definition or a sketchy criti- 
cism of its nature and purposes. 

Nevertheless in a broader sense there is a philosophy of 
literature: there are ultimate causes to account for its basic 
humanity, for the essential sameness of the truths it pre- 
sents under varied aspects, for its progress and decline; 
there are laws, again less strictly defined, to determine its 
content and form, its influence and scope. From such a 
viewpoint the theories on the philosophy of literature pro- 
posed by those well-known critics, Brother Azarias and 
the late Condé Pallen®, deserve close scrutiny by students 

1Henri Brémond, Prayer and Poetry, pp. 17-18, quoting 
Egger (London, 1927) (translation). 

? Brother Azarias, The Philosophy of Literature (9th ed., 
Philadelphia, 1924). Conde B. Pallen, The Philosophy of 
Literature (St. Louis, 1897). 


of philosophy and belles lettres alike. It was St. Augus- 
tine, a literateur pre-eminently Catholic, who gave us the 
first true philosophy of history in The City of God; with 
the same heritage of faith these two men of letters approach 
the study of literature. And by the penetrating light of 
their Catholicity they are truly able to interpret literature 
and life in terms limited not to the material and evanescent, 
but in terms of their totality—their true significance in re- 
lation to the Creator and Lord of all. 


Brother Azarias, after formulating a working definition 
of literature, its fundamental principle and function, after 
tracing its origin and analyzing its laws and the influence 
wielded upon it chiefly by philosophy and religion, finally 
evolves his own theory of literature and the beautiful as 
based on religion. For Brother Azarias, then, literature, 
“while it has its roots in humanity,’’ none the less ‘“‘draws 
its life and nourishment, and receives its strength and great- 
ness from religion.” By a different avenue of approach 
Pallen arrives at the same conclusion: ‘Since, therefore, 
man’s life lies within the Divine embrace, and his litera- 
ture is the reflection of his life, in that literature we shall 
find the Divine reflex mirrored, broken and distorted, it is 
true, except in the Catholic word, but nevertheless the 
one element which gives human life its tone and color, its 


® Azarias, op. city.p, 2226 
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form and beauty, its interest and its truth, and without 
which even its tragedy were meaningless.’’ 4 


Applying the definition of philosophy to literature, 
Brother Azarias says in his Introduction that ‘‘the Phi- 
losophy of Literature has for its object to investigate the 
general relations of literature, as the expression of human- 
ity, to the epochs in which society lives and moves,—to 
thought, to language, to industry, art, science, and reli- 
gion, as each is developed and expressed.’ Literature is 
defined in its most general aspects by Brother Azarias as 
“the verbal expression of man’s affections as acted upon 
in his relations with the material world, society, and his 
Creator.” Pallen paraphrases this definition almost ver- 
batim: ‘‘Literature is the written expression of man’s va- 
rious relations to the universe and its Creator.’’ These 
statements afford a pleasing contrast to the many vague 
and inadequate definitions given by critics of letters, de- 
scriptions ranging from ‘‘all knowledge that reaches us 
through books’’® to “‘genuine emotion adequately ex- 
pressed.’’6 

For Brother Azarias, therefore, literature is life: it is 
the language that addresses itself to the human in man. 
For Pallen it, too, is life, but life wfth emphasis on its 
essential dependence on God. The fundamental principle 
postulated by the former is ‘‘a common humanity under- 
lying our individual personalities.”” What affects one has 
power, as a rule, to affect all. It is the truism of Terence 
—‘‘Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.’”’ For 
Pallen, however, the distinctive note of all true literature 
is its Catholicity, its science of the divine things including 
all others, for ‘‘all true human utterance is one in the 
indivisible unity of truth.” 7 


The legitimate function of literature, according to 
Brother Azarias, is ‘‘to interpret the fainter emotions of 
our nature.” It puts into living language the vague long- 
ings of man after ideal happiness, his restless chafing and 
his weariness with the cares and duties of a world that is 
too much with us. And yet literature does more than 
this: it evokes ideas through education. ‘“The clash of 
thought educes new thought. Mind influences mind even 
over the chasm of ages. Vergil bows before Homer, and 
Dante acknowledges Vergil to be his master and model.” § 


Though literature has so many diverse forms and aspects, 
still like any other science, it is governed by laws which 
can be applied by the discerning reader with a sense of 
commanding power to the whole bulk of the world’s lit- 
erary output. Among the more important we have the sig- 
nificant law of literary epochs. ‘‘Given a people with an 
initial literature,’’ says Brother Azarias, “‘engaged in a 
long period of struggle, and triumphantly issuing from 
that struggle, a golden era of literature may be predicted 
for that people immediately after the flush of victory.’ ® 

4Pallen, op. cit., pp. 2, 114-117. 

5 Matthew Arnold, Discourses in America, p. 90. 

6 Arlo Bates, The Study of Literature, p. 25. 

7 Pallen, op. cit., p. 2. 

8 Azarias, op. cit., p. 15. 

® Azarias, op. cit., pp. 273, 43. 
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A people thus grown to maturity and arriving at the pin- 
nacle of prosperity, possesses a strong sense of security, and 
devotes itself to peaceful pursuits, especially to literature 
and architecture. Examples are numerous. Such was the 
Age of Pericles, the Golden Age of Augustus, such Dante’s 
Age and the Italian Renaissance, a period of national inde- 
pendence and commercial supremacy for Mussolini’s ances- 
try. When Spain towered over Europe, Calderon, Vega 
and Cervantes were the flowers of her golden era. England 
produced a Shakespeare, a Bacon, and a Thomas More in 
the Age of Queen Elizabeth and the late English Renais- 
sance. French literature reached its height in Corneille, 
Racine and Moliere when Louis XIV swayed the conti- 
nent. And even some of our American scholars look to 
the aftermath of the Civil War as a high point in our yet 
immature American literature. 1° 


As regards the law of thought our author continues, 
“the history of literature is the history of ideas and their 
influence. They appear and disappear; but in obedience 
to law’’ or, to put it more precisely, ‘‘the sum of nat- 
ural truth is a constant quantity.’ The same germs of 
thought, to be sure, have.been the possession of the East, 
of Greece and Rome, the barbarians, and modern civiliza- 
tion. They crop out at different times, in different dress, 
but essentially the same. Francis Bacon expounded little 
that was not held by Roger Bacon four centuries before. 
“Christianity has not changed these thoughts. It does not 
alter man’s nature; it ennobles, purifies, directs it; but it 
is still the same human nature, in which are inherent the 
same passions, and possessed of the same fundamental ten- 
dency of thought.” 


We come now to the influencing agencies in literature. 
The two most potent influences on letters have been reli- 
gion and philosophy. Indeed religion is basic, as we shall 
demonstrate later on. Prior to the critic or the orator or 
the poet, religion ruled men and their thoughts and actions. 
As someone has aptly phrased it, ‘‘Men believed in the gods 
long before Homer sang of them.’’ So with philosophy: 
men’s philosophical opinions influence their actions long 
before they undertake to account to themselves for holding 
them. 

Religion and philosophy in their deepest import are 
interdependent. From this viewpoint Brother Azarias 
traces the sources of those doctrines and opinions which 
have combined to educate humankind to its present degree 
of intelligence, or if you will, to its present confusion. 
The Orient, Greece and Rome, all are given their due meed 
of honor as civilizing forces in the world’s history; though 
naturally it is to Christianity that our critic pays his deep- 
est respects. For “Christianity, in moulding our Western 
modern civilization, has made use of all that is ennobling 
and spiritualizing in the streams of human traditions. The 
world of grace has its foundations in the world of nature.” 

This paper is too limited in scope to follow our authors 
in their enlightening and skillful analyses of the progress 


10 Fred Pattee, American Literature Since 1870. 
11 Azarias, op. cit., pp. 156-7. 
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of letters together with Christianity down through the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance to that blight of true 
literary inspiration—the Reformation. That Christianity 
has certainly accomplished wonders with literature by its 
influence is proved beyond cavil and doubt. If we consider 
but the one salient fact that it has turned man’s attention 
on himself as man, and taught him to know himself (his 
passions and secret aspirations in the light of truth), as- 
suredly it has done a noble work. For the true expression 
of personality is the soul of literature. ‘‘Indeed it is a law 
of Christian influence on literature, that with its growth 
it develops a more intense personality.’’ }? 


But forces other than Christianity were at play after 
the Middle Ages, moulding the thoughts of men. The 
outgrowth of the spirit of rationalism engendered by the 
Renaissance, and now coupled with grave economic, politi- 
cal and religious grievances, was the disaster of the so- 
called Reformation. When describing its effects Brother 
Azarias’ pen is trenchant. ‘‘For the first time in the world’s 
history was the spectacle presented of a religion without 
an altar, a self-constituted priesthood, and a faith in mys- 
tery subjected to reason. This is the philosophy of the 
Reformation. It is the religious current of rationalism.”’ 1% 
That this spirit cannot inspire a literary master-piece, in 
fact is subversive of real genius, he proves from three fun- 
damental reasons. 


First, the Reformation in its very nature was unfavor- 
able to literature. It is a ‘‘protest,’’ a negation, and “‘ne- 
gation is not productive,’”’ but rather tends to nihilism. It 
does not add or develop any positive ideas. As an example 
of real Protestant influence he points to the sterile literary 
period of the eighteenth century when Protestantism was 
supreme, and philosophical and political rationalism ruled 
a great portion of Europe. Secondly, in its relation the 
Reformation is a deleterious influence, for it begets undue 
subjectivism, illogical habits of mind based on the prin- 
ciple of private interpretation. Thirdly, the Reformation 
in its results has proved harmful to literature, destroying 
real literary spirit by destroying faith. Man, however, 
needs faith, religious faith; bereft of faith in God, he has 
no starting point, no goal. 14 His normal condition then 
is a scepticism which has been the history of liberal 
thought ever since the Reformation. 


But let us not derive the impression that either Pallen 
or Brother Azarias denies that Protestants can write good, 
even great, literature; on the contrary, due praise is given 
the works of men like Milton, Samuel Johnson, Arnold 
and others. These Chams of literature, no less than 
writers of Catholic origin, may and do have the genius of 
presenting a true picture of life, for truth eternal and uni- 
versal is not essentially one thing for the Catholic and 
another for the Protestant. Rather would our authors 
say that it is in spite of Protestantism and because of their 
grasp of the fundamental truths of life and ability to in- 

12 Azarias, op. cit., p. 165. 

18 Azarias, op. cit., p. 125. 

14 Pallen, op. cit., pp. 63-64; Azarias, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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terpret them into living language, that such men have risen 
to literary eminence. On the other hand a Catholic writer, 
though by reason of his faith he ought to possess a fuller 
perception of truth, of the real significance of life, is not 
thereby constituted a worthy candidate for the Nobel prize. 
To produce great literature, as Walter Pater says, the genius 
of expression must go hand in hand with truth of content. 


Nevertheless real Protestantism of the original stamp, 
not the attenuated beliefs and reflected Catholicity of the 
various denominations we know today, was the spirit of 
rationalism incarnate, and its effects can rightly be judged 
by the systems of thought which were the children of its 
sixteenth century protest. The substitution of the worship 
of humanity for that of God in the positivism of Auguste 
Comte, the negation of God and immortality in Herbert 
Spencer’s materialistic theory of evolutionism, the indefi- 
niteness and lack of purpose in life proffered by Hegel’s 
philosophy of the Absolute and Kant’s idealism, the fatal- 
ism of Schopenhauer and Heine, the pantheism and stark 
realism of modern pagans—all these cry out in strident 
tones the failure of rationalism, the destruction of the true 
balance between faith and reason. Against the baneful 
inroads of such philosophies our Catholic critics—and with 
them many other earnest Christians—sound the warning 
blast for battle and call out their forces of faith and learn- 
ing in defense of the citadel of truth. 

Rejecting the doctrines of those who postulate self alone 
as the source of truth, what have we ourselves to offer? 
Brother Azarias states: we must go beyond self for the 
source of truth, a source which is at the same time the 
depository of all beauty. These sources are one in God. 
And from this germ-thought he develops his theory of 
literature and the beautiful. 

Literature, he says, is evidently a power, a force pos- 
sessing a formative character in civilization. But what is 
the secret of that power? It is the beautiful, the ideal. In 
proportion as a classic embodies the beautiful or the sub- 
lime, in so far is it a more genuine classic. And the beau- 
tiful? It is the expression of the ideal—‘‘the created ideal 
placed in man by the creative act, and recognized more or 
less clearly when the sense of the beautiful is awakened in 
the soul.’’ 15 In the mind of God are the archetypes of 
these ideals, and creatures but reflect their splendor. ‘In 
Nature,’’ writes Brother Azarias, “‘the Divine Artist that 
fashioned the universe, also infused therein a trace of His 
own beauty—a reflection of Himself, once clear and serene 
as the undisturbed lake of crystalline waters, but since the 
fall, it is a mirror that has been cracked, broken, and 
bedimmed.’’ To summarize, man imitates creation in ex- 
pressing, according to the strength of his genius, the ideals 
implanted in his soul. But the expression he gives out 
has been communicated to him from the reflected ideal of 
the Creator in nature. 


Now finally Brother Azarias gives the nucleus of his 
theory, namely, that religion is the basis of the highest 
literature, of all great art. ‘‘AIl literature has its signifi- 


15 Azarias, op: cit., p. 275: 
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cance and power according to the clearness with which it 
expresses the ideal; and the nearer the ideal approaches the 
Word, the more powerful is its expression.” He and Pallen 
cite the splendor of the Divinity as manifested in Homer’s 
frequent outbursts of natural, unaffected piety and depend- 
ence on the heavenly powers; in Dante’s dependence of all 
knowledge on the divine Idea; and in Shakespeare’s over- 
whelming feeling of retributive justice and of an all-ruling 
Providence. 
“There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
—Hamlet, Act V, sc. ii. 

To conclude, then, the basis of literature, in its supreme 
efforts, is religion; for “while literature has its roots in 
humanity, it draws its life and nourishment, and receives 
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its strength and greatness from religion.” . . . “Literature 
deals with the elements of humanity; but religion pervades 
every part of man’s nature.’’ Thus does literature fulfill 
its true mission—that of ennobling man’s nature, and of 
making him more to the image and likeness of Him who 
said: ‘‘Be ye holy, for I also am holy.” 


The theories here presented seem to be, in the writer’s 
knowledge, the only philosophies of literature that even 
approach adequacy. Schlegel, Arnold, Bascom, Pater and 
a host of modern critics all theorize on some phase or 
aspect of the subject; they never plumb to its depths. Per- 
haps it is because none of them is possessed of the true 
philosophy which embraces all, creation and Creator alike, 
in its grand scheme. 


ARE ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL 


NORMAN T. WEYAND 
Saint Louis University 


D° you mean to tell me that a muddy old clod of 

dirt, Old Tom, the poor misshapen and deformed 
cripple who sells papers on the corner, that broken trunk 
of a lightning-struck tree, and . . . oh, thousands of other 
ugly things, are beautiful?’’ Thus our young philosophy 
student bursts out in dismay. The reason for this in- 
credulity? He has merely come to the article on beauty in 
his philosophy textbook. But before you can begin a 
response, he thus continues, to the delight of his professor: 
“Here on page eighty-nine ! Father McCormick says that 
beauty is a transcendental attribute; a transcendental attri- 
bute means that it is found in every being, and everything 
that exists is a being; so everything must be beautiful, 
even all the ugly old things I’ve ever seen—I simply don’t 
believe that and don’t think he can prove it.” 


And after all our Juvenis Philosophus is partly right. 
From his viewpoint or any other man’s not everything 
is beautiful or ever will be in this life. For—to hark back 
to our old friend, major logic—if all things were beautiful 
to us, the expressive words, ugly, homely, and hideous 
would be missing from our language, since man invented 
and uses words to express his thoughts and affections. But 
if Juvenis looks more closely into his text and reads the 
entire article on the transcendence of beauty, he'll find his 
own view and the statement in his textbook very easily 
reconciled. Father McCormick gives a passage of G. Long- 
haye, S. J.,2 where the latter states: “‘Everything from 
the grain of sand up to man and the angel is beautiful in 
a strict metaphysical sense’’—note the words strict meta- 
physical sense. But later on in the same passage he con- 
tinues: 

“But this strictness of metaphysical meaning is one thing, 
and the practical appreciation of beauty another. We do not 
recognize beauty except where it so dominates as to affect 
1 J. McCormick, Scholastic Metaphysics. 

2 op. cit., p. 90. 


our minds, where the divine image is so clear as to flash out 
before our eyes.” 


Is not this the answer to our young philosopher’s ques- 
tion, the solution of his doubt concerning the transcend- 
ence of beauty? Practically, and as is readily apparent, all 
things are not beautiful to man, but in the ontological, 
strictly metaphysical sense, they are beautiful. 

And yet for many years this transcendence of beauty has 
been a much disputed question; in fact it remains so even 
today. What can be said about the matter and what ex- 
planation and arguments can be advanced for this tran- 
scendence of beauty? We started our little discussion with 
a reference to Father McCormick; hence we will first see 
what he offers on the subject. In the text we find that 
Father Joseph Jungmann, the famous and oft-quoted 
Jesuit writer on aesthetics, gives as the definition of beauty 
the following: 

‘Beauty of being is nothing else than the intrinsic good- 
ness of the being, in so far as this intrinsic goodness is the 
ground of the pleasure experienced by the rational mind which 

contemplates it.”’ 

From this definition and other passages of Jungmann, 
it is evident that this author, as Urraburu® says, “holds 
that the beautiful is convertible with the good in such a 
way that not only is every beautiful thing good, but that 
every good thing is also beautiful; and hence nothing exists 
in the nature of things without beauty.’’ Then, too, 
Father McCormick takes the familiar passage of St. 
Thomas (Summa I, gq 5, a 4, ad lum) in which the An- 
gelic Doctor tells us that goodness and beauty in a thing 
are fundamentally identical, but logically different and 
concludes that this real identity of the beautiful with the 
good must lead us, therefore, to recognize the beautiful 
as coextensive also with being. Yet we cannot help but 
note that those who do not hold the transcendence of 
beauty claim St. Thomas on their side and use this same 


8 Ontologia, p. 536. 
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passage, with emphasis on the logical distinction, to show 
that beauty and goodness are distinct. * 

However, Father McCormick’s most conclusive argu- 
ment for this transcendence of beauty is contained in the 
quotation which he gives from Longhaye. It runs as fol- 
lows: 

“Being, perfection, beauty, are connected terms, even to 
the extent of being inseparable. Whatever is, is beautiful by 
the very fact of being and in the measure of its being. God, 
pure and absolute being, is beautiful without alloy. Every 
creature, being limited in its being, is proportionately limited 
in its beauty; but it could not lose all its beauty without 
ceasing to be. Inasmuch as it has being, it has beauty in the 
same measure. This is because in the same measure it is a 
reflection of the Being without limit, the infinite Beauty, the 
universal exemplary cause, God.” 

This quotation is directly to the point. As all beings 
are imitations of God’s nature, they in a limited degree 
should also possess the beauty which in Him is inseparable 
from being. Notice how closely this explanation of Long- 
haye’s hinges with the following passage from a contem- 
porary writer on the subject: 

“In God, truth, goodness, and beauty are identified; they 
are God’s perfections—they are God, in Whom there is no 
division, but Who is infinitely simple. In creatures these qual- 
ities exist, and are inseparable; for creatures are the finite 
imitations of the infinite perfections of God (His identified 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty). Hence, truth is good and 
beautiful; goodness is true and beautiful; beauty is true and 
good.”’ And again: “It was the image and likeness of His 
essence that God saw in His creatures when contemplating 
them after creation.’ (Unpublished lecture notes.) 

Let us consider the point of this doctrine as seen in 
the following syllogism. If we don’t admit beauty as a 
transcendental quality, then some things are not beautiful; 
but if some things are not beautiful, they are not identi- 
fied with God’s beauty and haven’t truth and goodness; 
which is absurd. 


Nevertheless our young college philosopher is not 
wholly satisfied. One more aspect, therefore, of this 
metaphysical transcendence requires explanation; then we 
may briefly view the opponents’ stand on this question. 
As was said in the quotations above, all things are imita- 
tions of the Divine Nature. Now how do these creatures 
appear when seen by an intellect more perfect than that 
of man, who with his fallen nature must view many 
things as through a veil? In other words as_ regards 
beauty, how must creatures appear to God and the angels? 
The answer to this question must necessarily depend upon 
our limited knowledge of God and the angels. Yet know- 
ing of these what we do, it would appear that the Divine 
and angelic natures, seeing creatures as imitations of the 
Divine Essence, in which all is beauty, and as harmonious 
parts of the whole universe, would see beauty in every 
created thing, in all those things which to us are homely, 
ugly, or hideous. 

And now: this interpretation of the transcendence of 
beauty is clear and conclusive.. But if this be so, why is 
it that the doctrine has been so frequently denied by a 

*Urraburu, Ontologia, p. 538. 
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great number of philosophers and has been defended only 
by the minority? This denial is an actual fact; yet a 
curious note has struck me in the discourses I have read 
of those philosophers who deny the doctrine. They 
rarely come out squarely and absolutely deny beauty’s 
transcendence, but preface their opposition to this with 
the words: ‘“The usual way of speaking,’ “the abuse 
of the word,” or some other explanation. Note Coffey’s 
comment in his treatise on the transcendental attributes 
of being®: 

“Some would regard as a distinct transcendental attribute 
of being the conception of the latter as an object of aesthetic 
contemplation, as manifesting order and harmony, as beauti- 
ful. This conception of being will be found, however, to 
flow from the more fundamental aspects of reality considered 
as true and good, rather than directly from the concept of 
being itself.”’ 

This conception of beauty as existing in all beings 
flows from the aspects of truth and goodness we grant— 
this is an acknowledged fact, the very basis of our 
aesthetics—but is it any less present in all beings, any less 
deserving of distinct recognition as a transcendental at- 
tribute? 


Although philosophers in their treatises on aesthetics 
consider beauty in a strictly ontological sense, they in- 
variably seem to me, in some fashion or other, to switch 
over to the subjective aspect of the beautiful; that is, the 
beautiful as it affects man. Even so clear a writer as 
Urraburu confuses us here. Could he to some extent 
have confused himself? After a long typically detailed 
passage on the metaphysical aspect of beauty, he states: 


“Hence the transcendental notion of beauty is excluded. 
Unless we abuse the words or oppose the common judgment 
of men, not all things are beautiful; but many ugly and de- 
formed objects exist, as do others which we call neither ugly 
nor beautiful. These last, it would seem, hold a middle 
place between the extremes, because they neither positively 
please nor displease the beholder. 

“Nor will you bring up against me many objects which, 
although in common language we call evil, nevertheless, are 
good in a metaphysical sense and at least essentially enjoy per- 
fection. For, although these truly exist without some perfec- 
tion, yet they possess positive entity and by reason of this 
entity share in the trancendent goodness of being. In a like 
manner it may be said that objects which we term ugly, 
because they want some accidental grade of beauty, must be 
called beautiful on the merits of the perfections which they 
do possess and must possess as long as they exist. 

“You will not, I say, bring these up against me; for there 
is a ee ss in the use and meaning of the words.” (Italics 
ours. 


He then goes on to say that the above quoted sense of 
good and perfection are not those commonly accepted by 
philosophers in speaking of this matter. A few sentences 
later he asks: ‘‘Would you say that every being is such 
that its very aspect or contemplation pleases and fills 


the soul with sweet joy? But this is the notion of beauty 
common to philosophers.”’ 


Very well, this may be the notion of beauty common 
to some philosophers and their accepted use of the terms 
5 Ontology, p. 115. 
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good and perfection; but is this the correct notion to be 
held in dealing with the strictly metaphysical aspect of 
beauty . . . . or is it not rather a confused one, possibly 
caused by writers accepting a descriptive definition of 
beauty, a good working definition, yet one derived from 
the effect it produces on the intellect and will of man? 
Evidently the opposing writers on the subject do not ac- 
cept this notion of beauty or this use of the terms good and 
perfection, but stick to the strictly metaphysical side of 
the question and the same strict terminology; and on this 
very point they seem to be far more consistent and to pro- 
pose conclusive arguments. 


I mentioned the acceptation of a descriptive definition. 
Here is a hint which, for me, throws considerable light 
on a darkened and obscure matter. The definition to 
which I refer is the time-honored ‘‘Pulchrum est quod 
visum placet’’ of St. Thomas. When treating of beauty, 
even from the ontological side, many philosophers seem 
to keep this merely descriptive working definition in the 
back of their heads—is it the old case of the shadow of 
a great name?—and this consequently colors all their writ- 
ing on the subject. Let me state definitely that this sub- 
jective aspect of the beautiful, 1. e., the way in which 
beauty affects man, is by all means the important one, 
the practical one, the one deserving our greatest study 
and consideration; ® yet this does not aid us in determin- 
ing whether or not beauty is a transcendental in the strict 
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metaphysical sense; in fact, so far as J can see, this is one 
of the main hindrances to unity of opinion on the subject. 


Finally, then, what can we say about the transcendency 
of beauty? How will we answer our youthful philoso- 
pher’s difficulty—Yes or No? Are all things really beauti- 
ful? Ontologically, in themselves, as creatures and finite 
imitations of God who is beauty—-YES. Subjectively, as 
they appear to us with our limited perceptions and our 
personal likings—No. But this subjective element, this 
perception of beauty—despite its importance and utility 
which I mentioned above—is distinct from objective 
beauty, it is our correlative taste. Objective beauty is 
invariable, but taste varies with each individual. We may 
by culture enlarge and purify our taste so as to increase 
for us the field of beauty; until at last, when the veil of 
our imperfect intellect is removed, we see God who is sub- 
stantial beauty, and in Him the universal—transcendental 
—beauty which He has made. 

6 An experienced teacher of aesthetics (A. J. G.) passes the 
following comment on this passage. ‘‘This statement is too 
emphatic. In our course we deliberately emphasize the tran- 
scendence of beauty because it is identical ‘in re’ with the ‘true’ 
and the ‘good’; and the practical importance of this is its effect 
upon true artistry, as we deduce it in the rules given in our 
course. Briefly, art (whether literary or any other) is the ex- 
pression of the beautiful; and if the beautiful must be true 
and good, we know that the false, the foul, the immoral, cannot 


be beautiful, and that their expression cannot be true art. Artistry 
applied to these is but the prostitution of art.” 


Psychological Perception of the Beautiful 


WILLIAM J. CAMPION 
Saint Louts University. 


‘Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 
Reply, reply!” 
(Merchant of Venice, III, 2) 
Curiously enough the scholastic reply to Bassanio’s 
quandary would be—the head. For taking fancy in the 
sense of love—an acceptation not uncommon—scholastic 
psychology will tell you that love (not passion’) is 
in the rational part of man; that it is the tendency of the 
rational appetite or will towards its object, the Good, as 
perceived by the rational cognitive faculty, the intellect; 
just as, for that matter, the sensitive appetite common to 
man and animal is nothing more than the instinctive 
tendency of the sensible nature toward the concrete object 
perceived by the senses. Modern research has necessitated 
no change in this doctrine. 
Similarly in regard to the beautiful. If we venture to 
lay the cold hand of analysis and logic upon the delicate 
1 Ribot, in J. De La Vaissiere, Experimental Psychology, 


p. 233 (St. Louis, 1926), “Passion is the result of a draining, 
for its own personal use, of all the energy of a sentient being. 


flower of aesthetic perception, it is not in the belief that 
such would be the better method of instilling artistic ap- 
preciation into the uninitiate—frequent contact with the 
beautiful will best do that—but we do feel that as one 
of the highest activities of the soul, and as one of the 
important elements in man’s life, beauty falls under the 
consideration of the philosopher and we vindicate our 
right to treat of it. The more so that the various utili- 
tarian, mere sense-perception, association, custom, and 
the German pantheistic schools of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have sought to impress their character on this, one 
of the highest of man’s activities. ? 


Artistic perception must borrow both from psychology 
and ontology: from psychology, its elements as they 
affect the percipient; from ontology, the qualities of the 
thing in itself. The full Aesthetic science of the New 
Scholasticism has yet to be built §; nevertheless there are 
certain fundamental principles which have come down 

2 A. Rother, Beauty, p. 118 sqq. A criticism of these schools. 


3M. De Wulf, Scholastic Philosophy, n. p. 239 (Tr. by 
Coffey). 
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from thinkers as remote as Aristotle, principles from which 
the fully developed and extended science will not deviate, 
and which it behooves us betimes to set forth where they 
can be known, as a counteraction to the various winds of 
doctrine that blow from every quarter. 

The order of our brief treatment will pass roughly 
from the objective elements of the beautiful to the sub- 
jective, taking in Intelligence and the nature of the pleas- 
ure afforded; and will conclude with subjective differ- 
ences, and a short remark on the beautiful in literature. 


I. The primal objective requisite of beauty is order, 
and with it clarity. There are any number of variants for 
this ‘order’; instance harmony, integrity, symmetry, per- 
fection, unity in multiplicity or variety. Order is reg- 
ularly defined ‘‘apta dispositio plurium in unum;” or 
equivalently. This refers primarily to order towards an 
end; static order may be defined as “‘the right arrange- 
ment of parts in the whole.””* St. Thomas in his most 
extended pronouncement has this to say: ‘‘For beauty 
three things are required: first, integrity or perfection—for 
things that are mutilated are by that very fact ugly; 
secondly, due proportion or harmony; and again, clar- 
ity.."5 Elsewhere ®he reduces this to “‘due proportion,” 
or order. 


Experience suggests to us the justice of these observa- 
tions. Things please us and are beautiful in so far as 
they are balanced and ordered. Apart from architectural 
beauty, where this requisite is outstanding, or from such 
instances as the symmetrical oak on the hillside, if we 
descend to the human countenance, we find that human 
beauty is largely an affair of regularity of feature, just as 
corporal comeliness is largely an affair of proportion of 
limb. Here we can hardly flatter ourselves with discovery. 
Cicero said as much many, many years ago. ‘“‘Just as in 
respect to the body, a certain apt configuration of the mem- 
bers together with a certain charm of coloring is called 
beauty, so also in regard to the soul, the equipoise and har- 
mony of views and judgments either springing from vir- 
tue or constituting the very essence of virtue is called 
beauty.” 7 


Aristotle analyzed beauty into order, symmetry, and 
definiteness ® (showing the emphasis placed on the ob- 
jective element). Elsewhere he says, ‘Beauty implies 
a certain magnitude and order.’® If the object is not of 
sufficient dignity, size, or grandeur to stir the full use of 
our faculties and to compel our admiration, it may be 
“pretty,” or ‘‘graceful,”” or any of a number of epithets; 
but hardly beautiful. ‘The sight of a small pasture-field 
leaves us indifferent; but the vision of vast expanses of 
meadow and cornfield and woodland exhilarates us. A 

4P. Coffey, Ontology, p. 199. 

5 Sum. Th. 1, q. 39, a. 8, in corp. art. (Translation ours). 
: 8 Sum. Th. 1, q. 5, a. 4, ad Ium, ‘“‘Pulchrum autem respicit 
vim cognoscitivam: pulchra enim dicuntur quae visa placent; 
unde pulchrum in debita proportione consistit.’’ 

7 Tusc. Disp., quaest. 4, ch. 13.» 


8 Metaph. 1078b (Oxford Tr. by Ross). 
® Poetics, ch. 7. 
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collection of petty hillocks is uninteresting, while the 
towering snow-clad Alps are magnificent.’’ 1° 


On the other hand, if an object exceeds by too far the 
power of our faculties, it infringes by excess on the canon 
of clarity or evidence, and becomes sublime. Hamilton has 
has an apt differentiation of the two: # 


Another prime requisite for the beautiful is the delight 
or pleasure which its contemplation affords. ‘We are in- 
duced to call anything ‘agreeable’ or ‘beautiful’ simply by 
the impression of pleasure which it produces in us. But 
we distinguish the ‘agreeable’ as an impression which is 
valid only for us individually, from the ‘beautiful’ which 
we require should be recognized by all as such.” 3 This 
pleasure, we do not hesitate to say, is likewise primarily 
intellectual; although, because this intellectual pleasure is 
at times founded on a pleasure of sense, and because also of 
the overflow of emotion and sentiment from one to the 
other, due to the intimate sensitive-rational union con- 
stituting the one human being, to distinguish between the 
action of the one and of the other is at times difficult. 


II. In considering the subjective element, the first point 
which we wish to insist upon is the intellect. While 
beauty may be adequately described, if desired, as ‘‘per- 
fection clothed in sensible garb’’—indicating the type of 
beauty most proportionately conformed to us in our 
present state—still it is not sense, but intelligence, that 
perceives ‘‘the perfection’’, not sense but intelligence, that 
can perceive such an abstract thing as order. We do not 
accord any aesthetic perception to animals. In the first 
place, they never show any signs of it; and secondly, 
they never show any results from it if they have the 
faculty. Even the last century’s much wrought defenders 
of the mechanized animal of the seventeenth, hesitated 
about crediting their proteges with abstractive powers.” 
How then can we limit beauty to the senses; or even put 
its real perception there at all? Our sensist and material- 
ist friends, bound by the a priori dogma that there is no 
other explanation to be sought, ought logically to put 
fox or dog above us in the aesthetic scale; for it is evident 
that in mere sense acuity they far surpass us. 

10 Coffey, op. cit., p. 198. 

1 Metaphysics, Lec. 46, p. 628. In Rother, op. cit., p. 99. 

“The feeling of pleasure in the sublime is essentially dif- 
ferent from our feeling of pleasure in the beautiful. The 
beautiful awakens the mind to a soothing contemplation; 
the sublime rouses it to strong emotion. The beautiful 
attracts without repelling, whereas the sublime at once does 
both; the beautiful affords us a feeling of unmingled pleas- 
ure, in the full and unimpeded activity of our cognitive 
powers; whereas our feeling of sublimity is a mingled one 
of pleasure and pain—of pleasure, in the consciousness of 
strong energy, of pain, in the consciousness that this energy 
is vain. 

12H. Taine, La Fontaine et ses Fables, p. 167 (26e ed. 
1928). “Un singe, un chien a nos passions, notre imagination, 
nos appétits; sauf les idées abstraites nous nous retrouvons en lui 
Sathana The sauf is precisely where the rational nature 


13H. Lotze, Outline of Aesthetics, p. 5, ; 
Ladd. Boston, 1886). r (ed. and tr. by G. 
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This point requires explanation. Apart from the ‘ab- 
solute’ sensible beauty, of the architectural type, with 
which we dealt mostly under the objective elements, 
there is another definite type which consists much more 
in a relation to man himself. This category has. been 
styled by one writer ‘relative.’14 It is a physiological 
fact that certain colors are pleasing to the eye, and that 
certain sounds are soothing to the ear. What the par- 
ticular retinal action of the one may be, or why the other 
accommodates itself so well to the Cortian organs, we do 
not pretend to explain. 15 At any rate, physical pleasure 
is afforded, and often an emotive tone or affective state 
produced, before any action of the mind. Such perception 
is not aesthetic. But when the subject intellectually ad- 
verts, even though somewhat indirectly and reflexly, to 
this harmony and the effect produced, when he passes 
from mere passivity to active perception, then we have this 
type of ‘relative’ beauty. 

“Absolute sensible beauty consists in regularity of form, 
in the symmetrical arrangement of colors, and the har- 
monious combination of sounds; relative beauty consists 
in the due adaptation of the sensible object to the organs 
of sense. . . . Of these two phases or aspects, sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other predominates, whilst 
sometimes they are equally or nearly equally blended. Take 
a Gothic cathedral with its arches, buttresses, and windows 
all symmetrically disposed. It is beautiful in very deed, 
but its beauty is chiefly architectural, resulting from the 
graceful and artistic arrangement of its parts. In like man- 
ner, the charm of a concert is principally due to the intri- 
cate maze of sounds combined in perfect unison. On the 
other hand, the beauty of a smooth lawn, of the blue vault 
of the sky, of the individual notes of a flute or an organ 
is mainly traceable to the perfect adaptation of certain 
colors and sounds to the eye and ear respectively. Objects 
symmetrical in arrangement and suited to sense in about an 
equal degree are, for instance, a garden well laid out or a 
piece played on a sweet violin by a skilled performer.’’ 16 

Again, lest such a conception seem an innovation, we 
have the following from Bossuet: 

“What makes us consider a color beautiful is the secret 
judgment we pronounce upon its adaptation to the eye 
which it pleases. Beautiful sounds, songs, cadences have 
a similar adaptation to the ear. To apprehend this adap- 
tation promptly and accurately is what is described as hav- 
ing a good ear, though properly speaking this judgment 
should be attributed to the intellect.’’ 17 

III. Evidently we have been insisting upon the ob- 
jective character of the beautiful, or at least on the ne- 
cessity of an objective basis. Whence then the numerous 
particular discrepancies between individuals and races? It 
will be found that these discrepancies exist rarely or never 
on fundamental points. Disorder (not studied) will 
hardly be beautiful anywhere; whereas order and symme- 
try will be beautiful everywhere, even though styles may 
change. We have in mind especially the architectural 


14 Rother, op. cit. 

15C. §. Myers, Experimental Psychology, p. 98 (Cambridge, 
L9ZLY: 

16 Rother, op. cit., pp. 72 and 76. 

17 Coffey, op. cit., p. 196. De la connaissance de Dieu et de 
soi-méme, ch. 1, 8. 
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types—Greek, Roman, Gothic, Moorish. When we enter 
the more restricted field of the ‘relative’ type, we expose 
ourselves to numerous modifications. Colors, or com- 
binations of them, that once pleased the eye may by actual 
physical modification come to be displeasing; and sounds 
that once jarred on the ear may become pleasant. One 
can come to like syncopation—or to appreciate sym- 
phonies. There are a host of other elements of environ- 
ment, emotion, association, that enter in. Mothers will 
always be beautiful, not because we see them, but rather 
the benefits they have conferred upon us. The old home- 
stead is symmetrical and outstanding not possibly because 
it really is so, but because it is haloed with the happiness 
of childhood. There is evidently no defining or stabiliz- 
ing this symbolic or associative type. 


Entering the field of Art, we encounter not only the 
object itself but likewise the idea the author wished to 
put into it. Apprehension of this will vary from man to 
man. ‘Perfect taste,’’ says Ruskin, “‘is the faculty of 
receiving the greatest possible pleasure from those material 
sources which are attractive to our moral nature in its 
purity and perfection. He who receives little pleasure 
from these sources, wants taste; he who receives pleasure 
from any other sources, has false or bad taste.’’ 18 Appre- 
ciation, therefore, may be enhanced and developed, and 
these people will perceive beauty where others will not; 
just as it may, from the above, likewise be corrupted or 
depreciated. Similarly as regards the high moral tone 
evident in Ruskin’s comment. If art is to qualify as 
beautiful under the demonstrated canon—‘‘That, the con- 
templation of which pleases,” i. e., intellectually—evi- 
dently it must not run counter to the inherent beliefs of 
man, to the natural order of his faculties, or to his essential 
morality. A work of art which does so cannot please the 
generality of men, and can be accounted beautiful only by 
such as place themselves in the category of the vitiated taste 
mentioned. 


Literature, of which there is considerable mention else- 
where in this number, falls certainly under this require- 
ment. We personally are not averse to conceding beauty 
to a work whose style, on account of the rich sound value 
of the words, the balanced phrase, the rhythm, the choice 
of epithet, actually pleases in itself both the ear and sense 
of proportion of the connoisseur. But we require also 
that modicum of thought content without which it would 
be an insufficient basis for intellectual action—although 
there is no need of aiming always ‘‘at producing a good 
moral effect.’’ 18 In similar fashion a work of convincing 
thought or outstanding imagery may remain beautiful in 
spite of defective expression, if the latter does not detract 
in such wise as to destroy the pleasure afforded. In the 
case of any work, however, which offends fundamental 
beliefs, or whose effect is to disturb or arouse the opposi- 
tion of a man’s moral sense, such a work cannot please 
in its intellectual contemplation and therefore puts itself 


18 Modern Painters, Vol. I, ch. 6. 
19 Coffey, op. cit., p. 206. 
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outside the aesthetic in spite, perhaps, of its glittering gar- 
ment of speech or the eulogies of a few. 


We have touched on the external requisites for the beau- 
tiful; we have also indicated the explanation of subjective 
variations even on an objective basis, though we do not 
hold necessarily to a strictly objective basis. We close 
with an excerpt from Coffey ?: “It must not be con- 
cluded that the subjective factors in the constitution of the 
beautiful are wholly changeable. Since human nature is 
fundamentally the same in all men there ought to be a 
fund of aesthetic judgments and pleasures common to all; 
there ought to be in nature and in art some things which 
are recognized and enjoyed as beautiful by all. And there 
are such.”” In matters of detail there may be ‘‘quarreling 
about tastes;”’ there can be no divergence on fundamentals. 

20 Op. cit., p. 198. 
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draw this distinction has much to do, I imagine, with the 
nebulous character of most discussions on the relation of 
art to morality. The closing words of Pater’s essay on 
Style are illuminating: ‘‘Given the conditions I have tried 
to explain as constituting good art;—then, if it be devoted 
further to the increase of men’s happiness; to the redemp- 
tion of the oppressed, or the enlargement of our sympa- 
thies with each other; or to such presentment of new or old 
truth about ourselves and our relation to the world as may 
ennoble and fortify us in our sojourn here; or imme- 
diately, as with Dante, to the glory of God, it will also 
be great art.” 


Book Reviews 
AESTHETIC JUDGMENT 


By D. W. Prall 
New York, Crowell, 1929, $4.00 


HE eternal question ‘‘What is beauty?’’ may seem unimpor- 

tant to many in our uncultured age of languishing fine arts. 
But it is vital to one who would live a full and rational life far 
removed from that of the brute animals who, ignoring in their 
dumbness the soul-satisfying beauties of the world, are content 
with some food, a slight shelter, and a bit of idle play. Dr. 
Prall seems to value his book too lightly in suggesting that 
aesthetics should be kept as a cure for future boredom. It is a 
present-day need in a thousand ways. 


The make-up of the book—the print, paper, illustrations—is 
decidedly fine. A careful study of the many cuts would excite 
a desire for aesthetic judgment in any live mind. The lights 
and shadows, the rugged grandeur, the depth of poetry and 
impressiveness of the last cut, Isadora Duncan at the Parthenon, 
is a fitting close to the study of the elements of aesthetics. 

The body of the book is spent in a careful analysis of the 
materials of beauty: the intensity and variety of various colors, 
the timbre, pitch and time of pleasing sounds. An example of 
the style of treatment is found in the sentence: ‘‘Color is, of 
course, expressive too; but while, for example, red is vaguely 
warm or rich and green is cool and thin, sharp, high-pitched 
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tones are directly exciting and rolling low ones directly omi- 
nous.”” Here is something fundamental, something definite and 
helpful for judgment-formation, and not the vague useless gen- 
eralities we so frequently find in aesthetic books. 

But Dr. Prall is vague in spots, or rather is too technical and 
deep for the college student to whom he addresses the book. His 
penchant for throwing in qualifying phrases involves his sen- 
tences and makes them less clear. “Thus the following: 

“And poetry is as good an illustration as we could find of our 
third main contention here, namely, that both the arts them- 
selves and particular works of art, are defined in terms cf their 
technique, which, sharing in their essential nature, is also in part 
their very beauty for appreciation and enjoyment, not merely 
the condition or means of their production, but definitive of their 
form and structure and nature, and therefore a main term in the 
situation in which their beauty is manifest to the other main 
term conditioning the occurrence of beauty, that is, a human 
mind in contemplation of its aesthetic object.’’ And this is far 
from a lone example; the very same page has another longer 
and equally involved sentence—and a page could not very well 
have more than one such! 


His examples are usually clear and helpful, and even were the 
reading less easy than it is, it would be worth while to test 
acuteness of observation in noticing such details as the following: 


“Tf the fragrance of a flower is sweet, the complex full beauty 
of a garden is, if not sweeter, at least a more enduring and 
voluminous sweetness for a mind that can do more than smell, 
for eyes that see its lights and shadows, the patterns and pro- 
portions of its masses of green, the fitness of its growth to the 
buildings it encloses or adorns, the structural lines of its borders 
and paths, the contrasting and blending colors of its beds of 
blossoms, its slopes and vistas and expanses of level lawn, the 
line of its wall against the sky, and the moving shadows of its 
foliage upon the texture of the wall.’’ Or again, “If we were 
to limit the word beauty to the literally aesthetic surface, much 
of what we naturally take to be the beauty of works of art would 
be lost, the privacy of dwellings, the appropriate size of dinner 
plates, the tapering or flattening of handles to be held in human 
hands, the spacing of door-ways and windows, the sizes of rugs 
and their closely woven texture of durable knots, the steep slopes 
of roofs for snow and rain or the flatness of roofs for the enjoy- 
ment of tropical night.’’ These passages are typical and suggest 
what one will gain in observation, in intelligent observation, by 
a careful study of this book. NORMAN T. JORGENSEN. 


CYCLES OF TASTE 
AN UNACKNOWLEDGED PROBLEM IN ANCIENT ART 
AND CRITICISM 


By Frank P. Chambers 
Cambridge, Harvard, 1928, $2.00 


HE purpose of this book, as expressed in the sub title, is to 

bring the minds of scholars and admirers of the beautiful 
into direct contact with ‘‘an unacknowledged problem in ancient 
art and criticism’’; namely, that ‘‘while so much is said and 
written about ancient art and aesthetics’ (and throughout the 
book this word is taken to mean the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful for its own sake), ‘‘the ancient authors are seldom, if ever, 
consulted for what they said and wrote of their own arts and 
aesthetics.” ‘‘The present Essay,’’ the introduction continues, 
“is designed to meet the problem of ancient aesthetics as dis- 
coverable in ancient literature. It begins with the assumption 
that not in the tastes and controversies of modern art-lovers and 
art-critics can a working theory of ancient aesthetics be discov- 
ered, but in ancient literature itself. Briefly it seeks to 


answer the question: What had Classical antiquity to say of 
its own arts?” 
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To answer this question, the author devotes six chapters to a 
presentation of developments in Greece and Rome, and a seventh 
to speculation about the cycles he has discovered. The six 
chapters are devoted to First Developments of Art Valuations in 
Greece, The Moral Resistance to Fine Art in Greece, Further 
Developments of Art Valuations in Greece (ending in dilettant- 
ism), The Moral Resistance in Rome, Dilettantism in Rome, 
and Classic and Romantic Phases in Antiquity. In his discus- 
sion the author adduces from authentic literary records abundant 
quotations which reveal a vast assimilation of classical erudition 
and extended research. Undoubtedly labor and ‘concentration 
have produced this book; for in the notes and references we dis- 
cover that in six of the seven chapters of this work of one hun- 
dred and twenty pages there are two hundred and seventh-seven 
references to fifty-four Greek and Roman authors. 


We come into genuine contact with the author himself only 
in this last chapter, but he does not remain with us long enough. 
One would wish for a better acquaintance; as it is, we are apt to 
misjudge him. 

Mr. Chambers’ remark, that his work “‘incurs the risk of 
assuming the intractable form of a catalogue of quotations with 
connecting comment,”’ is to some extent correct, but a second 
reading makes this fact less noticeable. He is endeavoring merely 
to present a problem, a problem that is to be found in the 
authors themselves, and the manner chosen is the better way to 
present it. 

Provocative the book is both in aim and result; provocative 
to the scholastic mind, provocative to the mind of the classicist, 
medievalist and modern admirer of beauty. The scholastic mind 
must disagree, among other points, with Mr. Chambers’ funda- 
mental notion that fine art is an end in itself; the classicist may 
find the explosion—certainly the questioning—of many of his 
ideals of beauty in the cultures of ancient Greece and Rome, and, 
on the other hand, he may find himself in partial or total agree- 
ment with the author; the medievalist will question and cer- 
tainly distinguish some of the general statements about the pre- 
Renaissance spirit and achievement; the modernist can find in 
these cycles of taste, if he studies them, many a valuable lesson. 


The two chapters on the “‘moral resistance’ to fine art evi- 
dently imply that he would himself isolate the moral from art. 
His statement that ‘‘the very Gospels, in their one and only men- 
tion of the beauty of architecture, seemed to convey the reproof 
of Christ, a reproof symbolic of the mood and temper of the 
centuries to follow’’, entirely and with no justification distorts 
the meaning of Our Lord’s prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem’s temple, and indicates that the author might well bestow 
as close a study upon the Gospels as he has given to his pagan 
sources. His unfair treatment of the Fathers of the Church— 
St. Gregory and St. Augustine in particular—his possible impli- 
cation that ‘‘the stark Christianity of the Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy’’ bore the Church’s approbation, his misunderstanding of 
the Catholic Middle Ages, during which art was employed solely 
as a means to a supernatural end, all this sets the scholastic mind 
against him. 

In his conclusion the author endeavors to trace in the Chris- 
tian era a recurrence of the cycles of antiquity. Beginning with 
the ‘‘aesthetic intolerance of the early Fathers’’, he passes to the 
admission of sculpture and painting for their educational and 
moral value; then to the Middle Ages, in whose literary records 
he is disappointed to find ‘‘not one effective mention of Fine 
Art as Fine Art’’; then to the Renaissance, in which “‘aesthetic 
self-consciousness”” returned and ‘‘dilettantism was restored’’. 


Mr. Chambers’ fundamental theory of fine art may be incor- 
rect and his appreciation of Catholicity deficient, yet the world 
of scholarship and aesthetics is indebted to him for the extensive 
catalogue of quotations and references that present this ‘‘unac- 
knowledged problem’? which many minds must contemplate. 

ALoysius M. RIECKUS. 
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